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Federal legislation requires states to publicly report on the participation and performance of students 
with disabilities on statewide assessments. Publicly reporting this information means that it will he 
more accessible to educators and laypeople, and it can be used in evaluating educational programs 
for and assessing the progress of this subgroup. In this study, the authors collected disability sub- 
group assessment information reported by the 50 states for both the 2000-2001 and 2001-2002 school 
years, essentially establishing a baseline for No Child Left Behind disability subgroup reporting. They 
examined the information that was publicly reported for general and alternate assessments. In 2001- 
2002, 48 states reported either participation or performance information for students with disabilities 
on at least one state assessment. However, only 35 states reported both participation and performance 
for all of their assessments, as required by the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 


Current education legislation stresses the importance of in- 
cluding students with disabilities in state accountability systems 
and disaggregating their performance results. This marks an im- 
portant shift from past practices of reporting only information 
about how all students performed on statewide assessments 
and, in some cases, of specifically excluding the performance 
of certain subgroups. Disaggregation allows the public to not 
only see how all students are performing but also assess which 
groups are making adequate progress. 

Public reporting of student assessment data serves several 
purposes (Cibulka & Berlin, 1995). One purpose is to use the 
results to make informed decisions about educational programs 
and school effectiveness. Another purpose is to evaluate how 
well students are achieving. An effective accountability sys- 
tem should share results with both educators and the general 
public. Data should be presented in a clear, accessible format 
so that all stakeholders can determine which programs are ef- 
fective. 

Until the mid-1990s, large percentages of students with 
disabilities were excluded from large-scale assessments (Ko- 
retz & Hamilton, 2001; McGrew, Thurlow, & Spiegel, 1993). 
In 1994, however, the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) amended Title I and required states to (a) assess stu- 
dents with disabilities using the same tests as were used with 
students without disabilities and (b) disaggregate scores for stu- 
dents with disabilities. Title I also mandated that results for 
students with disabilities and all students be reported in a pub- 
lic report of school progress (U.S. Department of Education, 
1999). In addition to ESEA 1994, the 1990 Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) was amended in 1997 to re- 
quire that each state report assessment information for students 
with disabilities with the same frequency and in the same de- 
tail as for students without disabilities. This information is to 


be reported for both general assessments and alternate assess- 
ments. States were required to develop alternate assessments 
for students unable to participate in general assessments, which 
most states interpreted to mean students with significant cog- 
nitive disabilities. States must report the number of children 
participating in general and alternate assessments, as well as 
the performance of those students on the assessments (Na- 
tional Research Council, 1999). 

The 2001 federal reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) 
Act, required that by the beginning of the 2003-2004 school 
year, assessment reports be completed at the classroom, dis- 
trict, and state levels (Fast, Blank, Potts, &. Williams, 2002). 
Both states and districts must publicly report assessment re- 
sults before the start of each school year. Because NCLB also 
holds schools accountable for specific groups of students, as 
well as the total student population (Koenig, 2002), states will 
likely increase their focus on students with disabilities and en- 
sure that a high percentage of these students are participating 
in the assessment process. 

Despite the importance of public reporting, there is a sur- 
prising lack of information and research in this field (Thomp- 
son, Thurlow, & Lazarus, 2001). In their search, Thompson 
et al. found that some literature addressed school improve- 
ment and state data requirements in relation to reporting. Most 
of this literature was directed at school improvement. Al- 
though the literature frequently described how states can use 
performance reports, it rarely focused on what information 
should be reported. This lack of information leads to confu- 
sion among states about how to present and format assessment 
results. 

In a report addressing the six essential principles of inclu- 
sive assessment and accountability systems, Thurlow, Quen- 
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emoen, Thompson, and Lehr (2001) focused on reporting as 
one of the principles: “Principle 3. All students with disabili- 
ties are included when student scores are publicly reported, in 
the same frequency and format as all other students, whether 
they participate with or without accommodations, or in an al- 
ternate assessment” (p. 3). This principle is further delineated 
through four characteristics that clarify how all students are 
reflected in reports, even those students who might not achieve 
scores that can be calculated. 

Educational reform policies stress the importance of in- 
cluding all students in accountability systems. Federal require- 
ments such as IDEA and NCLB were created partly in response 
to findings of nonparticipation in assessments. For example, 
in 1992, only 19 states reported assessment information, with 
most reporting either participation rates of less than 10% for 
students with disabilities or that they did not know how many 
students with disabilities participated (Shriner & Thurlow, 
1992). It is not possible to obtain an accurate picture of stu- 
dent performance if 10% or more of the population is not being 
assessed or if scores are not reported (Thurlow, Elliott, & Y ssel- 
dyke, 1998; Thurlow, House, Boys, Scott, & Ysseldyke, 2000; 
Thurlow & Thompson, 1999; Zlatos, 1994). Also, excluding 
students with disabilities from state assessments deprives these 
students and their parents from gaining knowledge about aca- 
demic growth and progress toward state standards (National 
Research Council, 1999). 

In general, in the early 1990s, state guidelines that ad- 
dressed the participation of students with disabilities in state- 
wide assessments varied across states (Thurlow, Ysseldyke, & 
Silverstein, 1995). In addition, the estimated participation rate 
of students with disabilities varied from one state to another, 
and rates were quite low (Erickson, Thurlow, Thor, 1995; 
McGrew, Thurlow, Shriner, & Spiegel, 1992; Shriner & Thur- 
low, 1992). Early researchers concluded that to obtain a com- 
plete picture of how all students are performing, participation 
information and performance results for all students must be 
made available for public scrutiny. They concluded that if lay- 
people and educators could see that students with disabilities 
were not gaining skills or were not even being assessed, ques- 
tions would begin to be asked about what could be done to 
ensure that all students are learning. 

Over the past several years, an increasing number of states 
have begun to publicly report information about the partici- 
pation and performance of students with disabilities in their 
statewide assessment programs (Bielinski, Thurlow, Callender, 
& Bolt, 2001; Thurlow, Langenfeld, Nelson, Shin, & Cole- 
man, 1998; Thurlow, Wiley, & Bielinski, 2003; Ysseldyke et ah, 
1998). After the 1997 IDEA reauthorization, which required 
all states to publicly report participation and performance in- 
formation for students with disabilities, states slowly began 
providing this information. However, not all of the states re- 
ported the results in a format that is clearly accessible to the 
public. For example, when Thurlow, Wiley, and Bielinski (2003) 
accessed data from 2000-2001, only 55% of Web-based as- 
sessment results had information about students with disabil- 


ities posted with information for all students or students in 
general education. For the 2001-2002 school year, this per- 
centage rose to 69% (Thurlow & Wiley, 2004). Furthermore, 
on their home pages, many states used phrases such as “Pub- 
lications and Newsletters” and “Divisions and Units” that did 
not clearly indicate a link to disaggregated test results. With 
an increase in online reporting, states must be able to present 
assessment information that is easy to locate and comprehen- 
sible to laypeople and educators. 

In this study, we sought to identify the extent to which 
states reported student participation and performance informa- 
tion for general and alternate assessments for the testing years 
2000-2001 and 2001-2002, which essentially would serve as 
a baseline perspective on disability subgroup reporting. Spe- 
cific examinations included what types of tests were being ad- 
ministered, how states reported participation information, and 
which states were publicly reporting both the participation 
and performance of students with disabilities. 

Method 

For both years, we reviewed state Department of Education 
Web sites during the 2001-2002 and 2002-2003 school years 
to determine what assessment information was publicly avail- 
able for the previous testing year. Participation and perfor- 
mance data for students with disabilities and all students were 
collected for all statewide K-12 assessments. Once we had 
collected the data from the Web sites, we mailed a letter to 
each state assessment director that outlined our findings for 
his or her state based on data posted on the Web site. Included 
in this letter was a table that outlined the names of the state’s 
assessment(s), the grades and content areas tested, and the 
availability of disaggregated participation and performance 
results for students with disabilities. We requested that any ad- 
ditional information or changes to the information be sent to 
us. Because we were collecting data in the form in which they 
were publicly reported, many states mailed us printed reports 
of the assessment results. Other states provided dates by which 
the results would be posted online. We then e-mailed or called 
states for which we still had not found or been sent disaggre- 
gated results for any of their assessments. For 2000-2001 
data. May 31, 2002, was set as the deadline after which we 
would no longer accept information. The deadline for 2001- 
2002 data was June 27, 2003. These dates gave states a full 
year to compile their assessment results. 

To ensure that our findings were as accurate and com- 
plete as possible, we sent a similar letter to each state’s di- 
rector of special education. Letters were mailed to the states 
for which we had at least one missing piece of disaggregated 
data. In 2000-2001, we mailed letters to 23 state directors of 
special education (10 responded), and in 2001-2002, we mailed 
letters to 33 state directors (25 responded). These letters asked 
the directors to review the information and to alert us to any 
incorrect information by September 20, 2002/August 29, 2003, 
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respectively. In the 2 months after the deadlines, telephone 
calls were placed to follow up with those states for which we 
had not received a response from either the director of as- 
sessment or the director of special education. 

Data collection and verification for alternate assessments 
were additions to the study during the first study year. We 
mailed a letter in May 2002 to every director of assessment 
and asked whether his or her state had reported data on an al- 
ternate assessment administered to students during the 2000- 
2001 school year. We received 28 responses. We then exam- 
ined the state Web sites of those states from which we did not 
receive a response. If we found no publicly reported partici- 
pation and performance results, we assumed that they did not 
report this information. For the 2001-2002 school year, we 
looked for alternate assessments in our Web search and in- 
cluded alternate assessment questions in the letters to directors. 

For our analysis of states’ reporting, we examined all tests 
available. For summary purposes here, we pulled data from 
just one grade for each school level (elementary, middle, high 
school) in each state. Whenever possible, we used fourth grade 
to represent the elementary level, eighth grade to represent the 
middle school level, and 10th grade to represent the high 
school level. We chose these grades because they are the grades 
at which the largest numbers of states test students. If a state 
did not assess children at those grades, we selected the grade 
below that level (e.g., third grade was selected if fourth-grade 
data were not available). If data for neither of those grades 
were available, we used the other remaining grade (e.g., fifth 
grade for elementary school if there were no fourth-grade or 
third-grade data). 

Results 

After analyzing the types of tests that states administered, we 
identified 118 separate statewide tests or testing systems for 
2000-2001 and 1 1 1 for 2001-2002. For 2001-2002, 35 states 
had more than one assessment, and every state had a state- 
mandated assessment (although Iowa’s assessment system 
allows voluntary participation). Table 1 breaks down the test- 
ing systems by type; norm-referenced tests (NRT), criterion- 
referenced tests (CRT), exit tests used as a gate for graduation 
or earning a particular type of diploma (EXIT), and tests that 
combined standardized NRTs with additional state-developed 
test items (NRT/CRT). Although we recognized that exit 
exams may also be NRTs, CRTs, or both, the high-stakes con- 
sequences for students on these exit exams indicated a need 
to examine these tests separately. There was little change in 
types of tests given from 2000-2001 to 2001-2002. Just over 
half of all assessments were criterion-referenced tests, and the 
next most common (half as many) were norm-referenced as- 
sessments. Approximately one fifth of all tests were high-stakes 
exit exams. Only 4% to 5% were assessments that combined 
both criterion-referenced and norm-referenced components. 

We examined the amount of information states provided 
publicly about their assessment participation and performance 


TABLE 1. Types of General Assessments in 2000-2001 
and 2001-2002 


Type of test 

2000-2001 

(%) 

2001-2002 

(%) 

Criterion-referenced test (CRT) 

51 

52 

Norm-referenced test (NRT) 

23 

22 

Exit (or graduation) test 

22 

21 

NRT/CRT (combination) 

4 

5 

Total 

118 

111 


TABLE 2. Numbers of States That Reported 
Disaggregated Data for Students With Disabilities 
in 2000-2001 and 2001-2002 


Nature of reporting 

2000-2001 

2001-2002 

General assessment 


Performance and participation 

28 

35 

data for all tests 

Performance data only for all tests 

4 

4 

Performance and participation data 

10 

9 

for some tests 

Performance data only for some tests 

2 

0 

No disaggregated data 

6 

2 

Alternate assessment 


Performance and participation data 

13 

22 

Performance data only 

2 

5 

Participation data only 

10 

5 

No disaggregated data 

25 

18 


results. We then grouped states into five categories according 
to what data they publicly reported: 

1 . performance and participation data for all tests, 

2. performance data only for all tests, 

3. performance and participation data for some 
tests, 

4. performance data only for some tests, and 

5. no disaggregated data (see Table 2). 

From 2000—2001 to 2001-2002, the percentage of states 
that reported disaggregated participation and performance in- 
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formation for all their general assessments rose from 56% to 
70%, that is, from 28 states to 35 states. The number of states 
that reported performance data but not participation data ei- 
ther for some or all of their tests dropped from 12% to 8%. In 
general, states that reported disaggregated data for students 
with disabilities at the state level tended to report disaggre- 
gated results at the district and school levels as well. 

States that provided information for all of their assess- 
ments tended to be ones with both large and small student 
populations. States that reported disaggregated participation 
and performance data for their general assessments did so re- 
gardless of whether they had one assessment or multiple as- 
sessments (18 of the 28 states had more than one assessment 
in 2000-2001, and 20 of the 35 had more than one assessment 
in 2001-2002) and regardless of whether they tested in just a 
few grades or in as many as 10 grades. 

In 2000-2001, a total of 10 states reported participation 
and performance on some, but not all, of their general assess- 
ments, and in 2001-2002, this number dropped to 9. Of these 
states that were missing participation and performance data 
for some of their assessments, 6 were missing information on 
only one of their tests in 2000-2001, compared to 7 states in 
2001-2002. Of these states, each state administered between 
two and four assessments. 

The numbers of states that publicly reported participation 
and performance data for their alternate assessments in 2000- 
2001 and 2001-2002 also are shown in Table 2. In 2000- 
2001, 13 states publicly reported both participation and perfor- 
mance results for their alternate assessments. Another 10 states 
reported participation only, and 2 states reported performance 
only. Thus, only approximately 50% of states reported some 
kind of information about their alternate assessments. In 
responding to our mailing, many states indicated that they ex- 
pected to report results for 2001-2002 after the alternate as- 
sessment became more reliable and all the “kinks” were ironed 
out. 

In 2001-2002, 22 states publicly reported both partici- 
pation and performance results for their alternate assessments. 
Another 5 states reported only performance data, and 5 more 
states reported only participation data. Thus, 64% of states re- 
ported some kind of information about their alternate assess- 
ments. Although this was an increase over the previous year, 
36% of states did not publicly report any alternate assessment 
information. 

General Assessment Participation Results 

The ways in which states with publicly reported participation 
data reported those data in 2000-2001 and 2001-2002 are 
shown in Table 3. Data for the 2 years are similar but slightly 
lower in 2000-2001. Of all assessments administered, most 
provided only a count of the number of students with disabil- 
ities or special education students tested. For only a handful 
of assessments were both the number of students with disabil- 
ities tested and the percentage tested reported. In 2000-2001, 


TABLE 3. Participation Reporting Approaches for 
Students With Disabilities for General Assessments 
in 2001-2001 and 2001-2002 


Reporting approach 

2000-2001 

2001-2002 

Students tested (%) 

12 

22 

Students tested or not tested (%) 

14 

29 

Students tested (without count; %) 

1 

8 

Students absent (count or %) 

4 

6 

Students not tested (count or %) 

7 

15 

Students exempted or excluded 
(count or %) 

9 

8 

Students tested (count and %) 

11 

14 

Count (without %) 

63 

62 


Note. These data are based on 76 tests in 2000-2001 and 86 tests in 2001-2002. 


18% of assessments provided a rate (either the percentage 
tested or not tested); in 2001-2002, that number rose to 34%. 
Information was sometimes provided about students who were 
exempted or excluded and students who were absent. 

Although the percentage of students with disabilities par- 
ticipating or not participating was reported for 29 assessments 
in 2001-2002, for example, those assessments came from just 
20 states. It appeared that it might have been possible to cal- 
culate a percentage tested in several other states because they 
provided a tested count and an enrollment. However, states 
used different terms and did not always provide a clear defi- 
nition of who was represented in their participation results, so 
we did not calculate results for this study. For instance, the 
state of Washington reported the percentage of students in spe- 
cial education who were “exempt,” as well as the percentage 
of students in special education “not tested,” but did not indi- 
cate whether those two terms were mutually exclusive. Assum- 
ing that they were mutually exclusive would have produced a 
different rate from assuming that they were not mutually ex- 
clusive. 

Most states provided participation data according to 
grade and content area tested. A few states provided more de- 
tailed disaggregated data. For 2001-2002, 14 states provided 
information about students who took an assessment with an 
accommodation. Of these 14 states, 9 presented only data for 
students who took the test using accommodations in general. 
Five states (Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina) presented participation and performance data 
by the specific type of accommodation used (e.g., braille, 
large print, extended time). 

Figure 1 illustrates participation rates reported in those 
states with clear reporting of participation rate information. 
We defined participation rates as the number of participating 
students with disabilities divided by the total number of stu- 
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2000-2001 


97.4% 



2001-2002 



FIGURE 1. Percentages of students with disabilities participating in 
general assessments in states with clear reporting of participation rates 
in middle school mathematics in 2000-2001 and 2001-2002. 


dents with disabilities. For the purposes of summarizing par- 
ticipation rate information, we selected one grade to portray 
in Figure 1 . In most states, participation in the middle school/ 
junior high math test was used. If the state tested in more than 
one middle school grade, we used eighth-grade data. We se- 
lected this grade because as grade level increases, participa- 
tion rates tend to decrease; therefore, elementary school rates 
would be high. We thus decided that eighth-grade rates would 
be most representative of an average rate. 

For 2000-2001 (see Figure 1), only five states had partic- 
ipation rates clear enough to present. In West Virginia, partici- 


pation rates for students with disabilities who were consid- 
ered to have participated in the standard administration of the 
test included all of those students across 3rd through 11th 
grades (i.e., data were not disaggregated by grade or subject). 
Wisconsin also provided a participation rate (68.5% of stu- 
dents with disabilities) for its third-grade reading comprehen- 
sion test, but because the results were in a different subject and 
grade level, they are not included in Figure 1. 

In 2001-2002, we tightened our criteria for including 
participation data and did not include data that were aggre- 
gated across grades and subjects; this eliminated data from Ok- 
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lahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. Even with this more strin- 
gent rule, 13 states provided a participation rate (see Figure 1). 
All of the rates were above 70%, and 6 of the 13 states had par- 
ticipation rates of 95% or higher. We used eighth-grade math- 
ematics, as we had done during the previous year, but allowed 
greater inclusion of content and grades with our targets. For 
example, in Nevada, the eighth-grade data are combined for 
the reading and math tests, and in South Carolina, data for all 
grades are combined for the math assessment. Three states (Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, and New Hampshire) provided a participation 
rate that was the number of students with disabilities who par- 
ticipated out of all students rather than a percentage of stu- 
dents with disabilities who were tested. Although this is more 
helpful than not providing any rate, we did not include this 
information in Figure 1 because it was a different type of rate 
from the majority of rates we had available to us. 

Participation results in Figure 1 were obtained from the 
different types of tests that were used in the states. Some states 
used criterion-referenced tests, whereas others used norm- 
referenced tests. Several states administered a test that had 
both criterion and norm-referenced components. In addition, 
each state had a different way of calculating participation rates. 
Some states used the percentage of students enrolled on the 
day of testing; other states used Child Count enrollment data 
gathered in December. 

General Assessment Performance Results 

In 2001-2002, 48 states reported performance results for stu- 
dents with disabilities. Thirty-nine states provided these results 
for all of their assessments, and an additional 9 states gave 
these results for some of their assessments. This number was 
up slightly from 44 states in 2000-2001. 

When looking at the performance of students with dis- 
abilities on states’ 2001-2002 criterion-referenced assessments, 
we found a large range in the percentage of students who were 
proficient on their state assessments. On several state assess- 
ments, extremely low numbers of students were proficient. For 
example, in one state, 0% of students with disabilities were 
proficient in middle school math. At the elementary level in 
reading, 32% of states that reported performance data indi- 
cated that less than 20% of their students with disabilities were 
proficient on their state test. By the high school level, 93% of 
states had fewer than 20% of students with disabilities scoring 
as proficient. This pattern was similar for math results. As the 
grade level of students with disabilities increased, fewer 
scored as high on their state criterion-referenced test relative 
to their peers without disabilities. In other words, the gap be- 
tween students with and without disabilities increased. 

When looking at performance on exit exams in 2000- 
2001, we found that higher rates of students were proficient on 
these tests than on other high school-level criterion-referenced 
tests. In reading, of the 12 states that provided performance 
data for their exit exams, fewer than 20% of students were pro- 
ficient in only one state. In 5 states (42%), more than 50% of 


students with disabilities were proficient. On mathematics exit 
exams, 3 states (25%) had fewer than 20% of students with dis- 
abilities who scored as proficient, and 3 states (25%) had more 
than 50% of students with disabilities score as proficient. 

Discussion 

The data in this study provide a baseline perspective on the 
participation and performance of students with disabilities in 
state assessments. The year 2001-2002 was the first year of the 
12-year NCLB timeframe for states to have all students reach 
proficiency. Public reporting is one view of what this baseline 
is like. Indeed, states were not pushed to report their data im- 
mediately to schools and districts so that they would know the 
results for accountability purposes until 2002-2003. From 
this perspective, the data presented here are a baseline, but a 
baseline without the same urgency to get the results out to the 
public as is now the case for NCLB reporting. 

The collection and verification of data for a summary re- 
port such as is reflected in this article requires considerable time 
on the part of the researchers. This time is needed for search- 
ing through complicated Web sites; obtaining verification re- 
sponses from state directors who are already swamped in their 
day-to-day work of preparing and administering assessments 
and then calculating their AYP results, along with numerous 
other tasks; and finally, digging through the data to determine 
exactly what are the correct numbers to enter and where. Thus, 
although it will be important to look at the 2002-2003 data 
against this baseline, it is going to take some time still to have 
those data all gathered, verified by states, and summarized. 

Although 2001-2002 is a baseline for NCLB reporting, 
both 2000-2001 and 2001-2002 provide a picture of the 
progress that states are making in relation to the IDEA 1997 re- 
quirement that states report disaggregated data on the partic- 
ipation and performance of students with disabilities. Our study 
indicated that states’ public reporting on students with dis- 
abilities has improved dramatically in the past few years, es- 
pecially in comparison to the years prior to this study. In 1999, 
only 14 states reported on the participation of students with 
disabilities in assessments, and only 15 reported on the per- 
formance of these students (Thurlow, Nelson, Teelucksingh, 
& Ysseldyke, 2000). Still, despite federal laws that require 
disaggregated reporting, only 70% of all states reported par- 
ticipation and performance results in 2001-2002 for students 
with disabilities on all of their general state assessments. Al- 
ternate assessment information was reported with much less 
frequency than was general assessment data. Only 32 states 
reported any alternate assessment data for assessments ad- 
ministered in 2001-2002, a finding that possibly indicates that 
the development of these assessments took longer than ex- 
pected in some states or perhaps that it is more challenging 
for states to get alternate assessment results into the queue for 
public reporting. Only 22 states reported both participation 
and performance data for their alternate assessments, compared 
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to the 35 states that reported both participation and performance 
data for all of their general assessments. All of the states that 
reported alternate assessment data also reported general as- 
sessment data. Although the amount of information that was 
reported for the alternate assessment increased from 2000- 
2001 to 2001-2002, many states still did not report this im- 
portant information. 

When reporting participation data, states reported a count 
for the majority of their assessments (« = 62). For only 22 as- 
sessments (26%) was the percentage of students with disabil- 
ities tested given, and an additional 7 assessments provided 
the percentage of students not tested. This means that a total 
of 29 assessments (34%) provided a rate. This is disappoint- 
ing, given that rates of participation are the only way it is pos- 
sible to tell whether the majority of students with disabilities 
were included in the assessment. 

The variability that was evident in the mathematics par- 
ticipation data presented in Figure 1 is reflective of what we 
saw when we examined the available participation rate data. 
What these data tell us is that states are likely to have a diffi- 
cult time meeting the required 95% participation rate required 
for No Child Left Behind unless something dramatic happens 
in the period of a year. Of the 13 states with clear participa- 
tion rates in the reports we examined, only 6 had rates above 
95%. Of course, these figures do not add in the percentage of 
students in the alternate assessments. With these students added 
in, assuming a number somewhat close to the 1 % cap allowed 
by NCLB for proficiency scores (which would translate to 
about 10% of students with disabilities), many states are in a 
much better position. There may still be questions about how 
the percentages are derived. In other words, exactly what num- 
bers make up the denominator that is used to calculate a per- 
centage? There has been considerable evidence in the past that 
the numbers that go into percentages may have many question- 
able assumptions underlying them (Erickson, Ysseldyke, & 
Thurlow, 1997). States have other adjustments they can make 
to their percentages (such as averages across 2-3 years), but 
in some states it is likely that participation rates are still going 
to be an issue for this subgroup. 

When examining performance results, we found a wide 
range in the percentage of students who were proficient on state 
assessments. Although a large percentage of the states had be- 
tween 15% and 30% of their students with disabilities scor- 
ing as proficient, several had some very high percentages in the 
70s, 80s, and even 90s. This is probably due to differing stan- 
dards or degrees of rigor among the state tests. The pattern of 
lower percentages of students with disabilities proficient at 
higher grade levels nevertheless is consistent across states. 
By high school, few states had more than 20% of students 
with disabilities who were proficient on their state criterion- 
referenced tests. 

Ysseldyke and Bielinski (2002) explored this type of 
growing performance discrepancy between general education 
and special education students and found that it could be at- 
tributed to several possible factors. Many of the factors reflected 


changes in the composition of the special education popula- 
tion that are tied to student achievement. For example, every 
year, many of the higher performing students in special edu- 
cation are returned to general education, losing their special 
education status, whereas many of the lowest-performing gen- 
eral education students are placed in special education. Con- 
tributing factors included the following: (a) special education 
students with mild disabilities drop out in greater numbers 
than students with more severe disabilities, (b) high school 
assessments may be less valid for students with disabilities 
and be less aligned with the students’ curriculum, and (c) high 
school students are less likely to receive test accommodations 
than are students in younger grades. All of these factors come 
together to produce a situation in which the general education 
population may exhibit performance gains but the special ed- 
ucation population falls farther behind. 

The challenge of students in the disability subgroup who 
change over time is not a sufficient explanation of either the 
gap between students with disabilities and general education 
students or what might be expected to happen to the gap over 
time. The Center on Education Policy’s (2004) report on the 
second year of implementation of NCLB documented state 
education administrators’ beliefs about what will happen to the 
achievement gap over time. Eor students with disabilities ver- 
sus students without disabilities, nearly half of the respond- 
ing state administrators {n = 45) indicated that they thought 
that the “gap will narrow somewhat.” This was the response 
given in the majority of cases for all subgroups. 

When looking at performance results on high school exit 
exams, we found that student performance was higher on exit 
exams than on high school criterion-referenced exams. This 
could be because exit exams often are composed of material 
at the 8th- or 9th-grade levels, compared to criterion-referenced 
tests, which have more 10th- or 1 Ith-grade material (Achieve, 
2004a, 2004b). States need to ensure that students graduating 
from high school have adequate skills; therefore, high school 
exit exams should not be too easy. Instead, states should set 
high standards, and teachers should then work with students 
with disabilities to help them make continual progress toward 
those goals. 

More time is needed to determine how well states are 
making progress toward the NCLB goal of having 100% of 
students with disabilities scoring as proficient by 2013-2014. 
Although some states are clearly on their way toward high rates 
of student proficiency, almost half the states had less than 
10% of their students with disabilities scoring as proficient 
for at least one grade level. This wide performance distribu- 
tion illustrates the challenging work ahead for many states. 
Very little research has been conducted to help explain the 
reasons for this gap. Still, the survey of states reported by the 
Center for Education Policy (2004) acquired some responses 
that suggested that reporting was seen as one avenue for be- 
ginning to address the gap issue. For example, the Center’s 
report included this statement from a respondent: “The disag- 
gregation of data by various subgroups will bring attention to 
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achievement gaps” (p. 16). Similarly, another response was that 
“the data collection and reporting requirements are challeng- 
ing to meet but will provide a needed focus on the learning of 
all students that has been masked in the past” (p. 16). (This 
quotation went on to identify several problems with NCLB.) 
Reporting, while contentious, is clearly a mechanism for mak- 
ing gaps evident, including the gap between special education 
students and general education students. 

The results of our study suggest that states’ disaggregated 
reporting is still not all that it should be. We offer three rec- 
ommendations for improving reporting practices. First, states 
should provide data in a timely manner, ideally no more than 
6 months after the administration of a test. Our analyses re- 
vealed that some states reported their data much more quickly 
than did other states. Of course, a wide range of variables af- 
fects the speed with which data can be scored, analyzed, and 
reported back to states, districts, and schools, including the 
number of students tested and the state’s financial resources 
to support a quick turn-around. The recent requirements of 
NCLB, which call for timely reporting of assessment results, 
makes the need for timely data summaries and disaggrega- 
tions even more critical. 

Second, states should establish reporting practices that 
are consistent with IDEA ’97; therefore, data should be dis- 
aggregated for all assessments for which the performance of 
general education students is reported. Participation and per- 
formance results should also be reported for students taking 
their state’s alternate assessment. Although IDEA requires that 
states report participation and performance for students with 
disabilities in the same detail and frequency as for students 
without disabilities, our analysis found that only 35 states re- 
ported both participation and performance rates for students 
with disabilities on all the assessments for which information 
was provided about students without disabilities. Of course, 
these data were for the 2001-2002 school year, which is 1 year 
prior to the annual yearly progress requirements of NCLB. 
Still, the reporting requirements actually were in place for 
IDEA, regardless of whether states perceived those require- 
ments to have the same force as the NCLB requirements. 

Third, states should report participation rates for students 
with disabilities (U.S. Department of Education, 2003), ide- 
ally, based on test-day enrollment (Ysseldyke et al., 1998). 
When states provide the number of students with disabilities 
who were tested, the information is less helpful than when the 
number is presented along with the percentage of students 
tested. Providing a rate makes it easier to obtain a picture of 
how many students are participating in general assessments and 
in alternate assessments. It is also important to explain who 
is being included in the count. When presenting the percent- 
age of students with disabilities who were tested, some states 
used the entire student body as the denominator, whereas oth- 
ers calculated the rate using the total number of students with 
disabilities as the denominator. States must specify which stu- 
dents they are using as the denominator and use a count based 
on the enrollment on the day of testing, if possible (Erickson, 


Ysseldyke, & Thurlow, 1997). If that count is not available, the 
next closest count should be used. This may be the December 1 
Child Count for students with disabilities. 

The guidance that has been available to states has been 
limited, and states have been left to their own devices to figure 
out how to report on the participation and performance of stu- 
dents in their assessments. When states did this initially, they 
usually were not worried about subgroups of students. For the 
most part, states began retrofitting their reporting systems to 
include information on students with disabilities when re- 
quired by IDEA. With the advent of the specific and detailed 
reporting needs of NCLB (U.S. Department of Education, 
2003), retrofitting may not be enough. States now need to re- 
port the percentage of students tested (or the percentage not 
tested), the proficiency level of all students, and the most re- 
cent 2-year trend data on student achievement for each grade 
and subject. This must be done for all students and subgroups, 
including students with disabilities. 

Although NCLB will lead states to begin reporting more 
detailed assessment data, we need to continue to watch the evo- 
lution of reporting and the effects of public accountability on 
students with disabilities. It will be essential to push for trans- 
parency in reporting so that the public can determine how 
states are handling some of the challenges in assessing students 
with disabilities. For example, are scores from nonstandard 
test administrations reported and, if so, how and where? Do 
students who use certain accommodations count as partici- 
pants but then disappear from performance calculations (and 
accountability measures)? Do the subgroup size allowances 
built into NCLB result in underreporting of students with dis- 
abilities at the school and district levels, the levels at which 
educators need to examine the data most closely? To what ex- 
tent do the reporting requirements result in blaming subgroups 
like students with disabilities for not making adequate prog- 
ress rather than the targeting of resources with expectations 
of success? The possibilities of public reporting are great for 
the disability subgroup, but so are the perils. 
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